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ABSTRACT 
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the study f s methodology. This part covers the decision to focus 
observations on the teacher's involvement in children's peer 
interactions, the implementation of a number of data-gathering 
strategies to provide triangulation, interviews exploring beliefs and 
intentions, pursuit of interview themes in the observation data, 
idiosyncratic and regulated coding procedures, and development of 
case studios focusing on each teacher. The second section briefly 
discusses findings. Observations suggested that teacher involvement 
in children's peer interactions could be grouped m six areas: 
developing a sense of community; helping children gam access to peer 
play groups; involvement in children's dramatic play; use of social 
conduct rules; resolving peer conflict situations; arrangement of the 
physical environment to support peer interaction. Teachers identified 
a number of mental activities associated with teaching. Apparently 
similar situations were read m very different ways, indicating the 
importance of the teacher's definition of the situation. (RH) 
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Introduction 



As all ear.y ch. idr.ood aractit. oners aooreciate teach. ng .s an. 
exceedingly comoiex activity Teacners rea. ..:e expe .ences o: 
leaching bear iitde resemblance to the calm certamty that oe varies 
many aescr iptions or early clmia.ncoa teaching .n pre-service teacner 
eaucatior. texts (Hildebrand 1985, Hymes 1931) As ' .acKson ;i963 167* 
wrote 

Siven the convexity of ms work, the teacher must .earn to to.erate a 
high level of uncertainty and ambiguity He must oe content witn 
doing not wnat he knov/s is rignt, but what he thinks or teeis .s tne 
most aoproonate action m a particular situation 

In the soace and diversity of preschool environments, it is l.xelv that 
the complexity is even greater - a situaUon that lead ' this ' researcner to 
describe teaching as it was observed in tne present study as 

'a never-ending series of on-the-spot decisions, involving an 
impossibly : argc number of constantly changing contextual factors 
and often-conflicting concerns ' 

McLean U986 572) 

The acceptance of this complexity leads one to reject sole.v- 
observational aata gathering techniques as a pathway to increasing our 
understanding of teaching As Fenstermacher (1978) suggests, teacher 
behaviour can be considered to have no independent meaning, only the 
meaning it holds for the teacher Tnus the researcner' must ask not 
only 'how aoes the teacher behave but also why aoes the teacne- 
behave m this way? What meanings aoes this situation hola for tnis 
teacher?' Research based on these assumptions has variously been 
described as mtentionalist (Fenstermacher 1978, 1936) interpretive 
(Doyle 1977a), or constructive (Magoon, 1983) Such stud.es ao V.ot 
attempt to oroduce experimental derivation of a seiectec number oi 
elements whose r ela tionsm ps [can] be replicated elsewhere bolster 
1983 305) out nstead use an iceographic focus to try to acmeve an .n- 
depth under. landing of a small numoer or teachers m their part.cuiar 
settings 

The sUay tnat is reportea nere set out to examine some o: tne ways in 
wnich teacner oe^efs ana intentions interacted reflexively with 
contextua. factors to oroauce particular soc.a: realties .n orescnoo. 
settings Four experienced early chudr.ooa teacners oi acknowledge- 
ability participated m the stuay (They are referred to as Rhonaa [ 
:<athy , 3rer.da ana Man , though these are not tneir rea: names ! 
Approximately 1000 pages of data we^e accumulated on each teacher' 
durmg 60-65 hours of observation m eacn setting ana aporoximateVv 
seven nours of interviews with each teacner 



'he first part or tnis paper will describe tne metnodologv 



and the second w:i! br. efly 



s t . 



aiscuss >crr.e of tne :.r. Jimgs t nat emerged 
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Methodology 



Given the complexity of teacmng, it :s clear mat rr.e research*- ^rmot 
hope to observe all aspects or teaching Choices mast oe made aoout 
which aspects will be the focus, for observation 3ut this imtia. 
selection must be made with great care, if it is to orovide a means of 
accessing the underlying meanings teaching holds for the teacher 

Such penetration would seem to -equire an initial scope that ,s 
sufficiently narrow to allow detailed observation and recording of the 
surface (benavioraO interaction, yet sufficiency oroaa to encourage 
teachers to reflect upon the meanings not only or a particular 
interaction, but also their connections vith children m a' broader 
sense 

In this study, it was decided to focus observations on the teacher s 
involvement m children s peer interactions In early cnildhood 

education, concerns related to the child s social and emotional 
development are not oart of a hidden curriculum (Combs etal 1978 
Evans 1981, Hosfora 1980, Jackson 1968, Overly 1970) They nave long 
been an acknowledged part of the normal curriculum DesDite this 
acknowledgement, there has been little research or writing focused on 
early childhood teachers actions as they attempt to roster children s 
social development Early childhood practitioners apoear to select their 
strategies for this area from a smorgasboard oi theoretical models It 
seems they do not feel a need to limit themselves to a particular 
theoretical approach The diversity of available ootions suggested tnat 
this might provide a suitable Window' through which to access 
teacher decision-making, and the connections between teacher oeiie: 
and action 

The narrowing of focus occurred, to the teachers mvoivement m 
children s peer interactions, because this area seemed to capture the 
complexity of early childhood education interactions, wnere trie 
stereotypical dyadic interaction between teacher and child 'is but one 'of 
many types of interactional pattern 

In order to provide tranguiat.on, a numoer or aata-gathermg 
strategies were selected Observations were of two major tyzes 
Event sampling was used to record detailed narrative descr iDt.ons' of 
each occasion wh<m the teacher became mvoivea m children s ceer 
interactions Bearing m mind Enkson and Shuitz s (1981) concerns 

with the fragmentation and decontextualization that occurs witn this 
type of selective observation, a stream of oenaviour chronicle (Le 
Compte and 3oertz 1984 491 of the entire session also was Kept Hr.s 
less-detailed record noted asoects of the physical environment the 
general atmosphere of the group and any other salient aspects or the 
context In writing accounts of each session, the detailed event records 
were embedded m the chronicle, so that the entire session became a 
single narrative 
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interviews also followed two distinct formats The sessions ident.f.ea 
as 'Conversations were discussions aoout tne ooser vationai narratives, 
based on a second-generation interview strategy vEmtson and Scnu.tz, 
198!) This approach uses a record of sehav.our Isucn as videotaoe, 
auaiotape or m this case, written narrat.ves) as a means o: heiomg 
teachers to reflect upon those events and verbalize wnat are usua.ly 
*ac:t unaerstandmgs (Polanyi 1967, Williams Mei: and Fm*elstem \°Sl) 

These sessions were highly interactive Or ten, ootn researcher and 
teacher came to the sessions with recollections of tne observed events 
they wisned to discuss These tans provided an oDportumtv to out 
together the outside-m perspective of tne researcner w A th the mside- 
ouf perspective of the teacher .Yamamoto 1984; This was also tne 
time for member-checking (Dawsor. 1979 9, Lincoln and Guoa 1985 236, 
Owens 1982 14) when emergent patterns or construais couid %e 
discussed with the teacher-par ticipant 

The other form of interview was what Massarik (1981) has described 
as a 'depth interview These low-structure sessions explored such 
areas as the teacher s recollections of her profess. onal biography, life 
experiences, and tne connections perceived oetween her own human 
development and teaching life 

The nature of these interviews enabled exploration of beliefs ana 
intentions Much of the practical knowledge tney accessed is seldom 
articulated oy teacners and these multioie open-ended interview 
sessions enaoled the teachers to return to tneir *moortant issues many 
times, as they clarified points m their own thinking 

In keeping with Giaser and Strauss s (1967) grounded tneory, categories 
for analysis of data were not pre-ae term.ned, but were allowed to 
emerge from the data themselves (A preliminary study with a single 
teacher (McLean 1985) had tnalled several types of data gather. ng 
technique and had established basic, coding categories, out these were 
extensively modified during the course of this study ) 

Because it was accepted 'rem the Beginning tnat teacne-s were 
thinking, mtentionahst oemgs, whose behaviour would noid oartic^.ar 
meanings for tnem, for eacn teacner the interview aata were analysed 
first From the information gleaned .n interviews, rategonzation 
schemes emerged that nad ooth common categor.es across °teacners, 
and some categories unique to each teacher 

Themes th-*t emerged as important ones :or the teacner oecame 
threads that could oe oursued tnrougn tne observation aata For 
example, Brenda made many ment.ons .n tne interviews o: tne 
importance of 'talking things over' She said tms nad seen a major 
strategy by which she had reached understanding aoout teaching ana 
she thought it was important for cnildren s earning m tne analyses 
of observation data, this became one oi tne !manv) categories mat 
helped make sense of Brenda s interactions witn cnildren m a s.mnar 
fashion, Rhonda repeatedly made mention of herseit as an organizer 
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someone who hked life to be well organized and predictable - 
understanding the patterns of soc:a ; life m Rhonda s ce-t-e th-s 
concept was invaluable It helped mane sense o- what might otherwise 
nave been seen as puzzling inconsistencies m Rhonda s mte'acr 0 -s 
with children 

In addition to these idiosyncratic coding categories, observations a^sc 
were codea with an extensive system of common categories Six major 
types of teacher intervention m children s peer mteracNons were 
ldentifiea, that could account for all 01 the instances observed r->ese 
will be discussed below ) More micro-level categories (for example 
teacher observes peers in interaction and 'teacher asks -.formation- 
gathering questions ) also were used These coula apoear m any tyoe 
of intervention Thus, a single event typically had multiole categores 
assigned to it and was cross-referenced in several locations As no 
statistical analysis was carried out on these data, it was not necessary 
to force complex examples into a single category 

In this way, it was possible to honour the natural complexity yet sf'T 
sort the data in ways that enabled patterns to emerge ' Henrys 
11971 xv-xvi) statement was found to be particularly appropriate He 
wrote 

'I offer no typologies, because human phenomena do not arrange 
tnemselves obligingly in types, but rather, afford us the soectacle 
of endless overlapping The less we Know the easier ,'t 13 to 

set up categories, just as the less data we have the easier it s to 
write a history 1 

In order to portray the teachers as aiscrete individuals and not lose 
their particularistic Qualities in an impersonal aggregate of oooiea data 
the stuay was analysed and written UD as four case studies wh-c* 
closely conformed to Emig s (1983 163) description of a case study as an 
intense, naturalistic, examination of a given individual Each case 

stuay began with a detailed description of the context and a concise 
vet truck' description (Geertz 1973) of the teacher, including such 
aspects as appearance, characteristic movement and spe.ch patterns 
and use of physical contact w:tn cnildren 

One of the major sect.ons of each case stuay contained wr.at was title- 
the teachers 'image-of-self-as-teacher (C.andmir. 1986) m eifect tn.s 
was a reconstruction of the teacher s storv (Diamond m '--ess 
Schubert, 1989) of herself and her teaching, a.stillea >-m -any «cu-s 
of interviews It told of ner history as a teacner, her oe .els about 
nerseli as person end as teacner, and her exceptions of the roles sne 
played in children s lives it contained a summary of tne teache- s 
description of her attempts to facilitate children s social aeveloomen' 
ana tne relative importance sne piaced upon this asnect of i-e 
curriculum 

The second major section described m detail, the oDSorved patterns 01 
interaction between teacher and children, with oarticular em'phas.s 
being given to those occasions when the teacher became nvolved •« 
children s peer interactions The final sect.on 01 each cuse study d-e'w 
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out some or the connections between the teacher s imag* 
-teacher and the observed interactions 

Once the separate case stua.es had fixed tnese iou: md.viduais m a 
'stable data record (Enkson 1977), the pattern- j:rc„s teacners were 
compared Ab was seated earner, investigations sucn as tn.s r.o re* 
attempt to provide gener alizable formulae that car re aop.ieu to" "a 
diverse population of teachers ana leac.mg Situations Rather tnev 
attempt to create new understandings or interpretations of oarticuiar 
situations In the remaining part of th:: paoei some o: the msights of 
teaching gamed through this study will be discussed 

Outcomes 

If we are to come to understand teacners actions a> they attempt u 
facilitate children's social develooment. the contexts .n v/nicn 'tnese 
attempts occur are of crucial importance One cs tne oenefits c: 
studies such as this, is the surfacing of tne comoiex network of 
situational factors that we so often take granted when the 

educational settings are familiar ones 

One of the most salient aspects of these prescr.ool contexts was their 
incredible challenge and diversity The children were spread over a 
very large geographic area and at times, there were aimost as many 
different activities as there were children Thus, the situat.onal 
aspect that Doyle (197" 7 b) has veiled multidimensional. ty was found 
tc be an accurate descriptor of these contexts in an .deal wond, tne 
teacher would be able to be m many piaces at once, interacting ' w.th 
children exactly when and how it was most appropriate But in these 
reai world contexts, it seemed there were times when the Situational 
pressures simply overpowered the teachers ability to deal witn them 

Doyle (1977b) also has identified simultaneity as a aommant feature of 
classrooms In this study, teachers often were surrounded oy 

children, seeking helo with problems Seldom were teacners presented 
with requests m serial order TypicaLy, interactional events were 
intertwined If the interactional events o; a session could oe 
grapnically displayed m a temoorai sense, they would not aooear h.-.e 
beads on a string, but as overlapping and intermittent Often, teacners 
were obliged to leave interactions partway tnrougn, to attend to more 
pressing demands elsewhere Sometimes, tne teacner* returned to 
earlier situations and picked uo tne tnreaas oi tne.r mteraction or 
cycled between tnree or four smai: grouos m re.a'.ve proximity 
Seldom aid teacners have tne luxury o: comoiet.ng one set o: 
interactions uefore another oegan 
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Doyle s (1977b) third factor, unpredictability aiso aescriDed these 
settings well Although al! of these teachers alarmed ther prog'a>~s 
with care, these plans often had to be rr.oaiMed extensively, 'or even 

discarded entirely Hiirino t^p ■ ► u - .. 

.17. _u.... 0 ...c Jt . Vi sesa.un .- .exno:;; ty seemeo 

an important component of these teachers competence " 

These then were the contexts m which teacher attempts to fac iitate 
social development were embedded The situational factors were bctr 
a reflection of the social world that haa seen created m the presence! 
and a major influence upon it Across all settings howeve* 
observations of the surface-level dimension, teacher oehav.oJr' 
suggested that teacher involvement in children s Deer interact. ens 
could be grouped in six areas These were " " 

Developing a sense of community 

Helping children gam access to peer play groups 

Involvement m children s dramatic play 

Use of social conduct rules 

Resolving peer conflict situations 

Arrangement of the physical environment to support peer interactions 



of 



Very wide differences were found in the extent ana natur 
teachers involvement m these areas Aithougn teacher 'oenaviour 
coula be f ragmen tea to the point where tne teachers could be said to 
snare a common :epertoire, these units of oehaviour were combmea m 
ways that made each teacher s involvement m cmidren s oee- 
interactions unique Whilst several teachers were found to ' share" a 
similar emphasis on some areas of involvement, it was clear that ever 
these teachers had hignly-mdividuaiized ways of making sense of 
events in their classrooms and idiosyncratic patterns of interaction 
with children 

The teachers identified a number of mentai activities associated with 
teaching One of the most interesting 01 these was a form of mertai 
preparation that three of the teachers used, to precare themselves for 
the demands or worsting witn young cmidren b.:ore the children 
arrived, the teachers tried to ourge detracting thougnts from their 
minds, so as to be tranquil, maximally receotive and moving at t u e 
slower pace that they believed was appropriate for young" ch..aren 
mis cairn state was particularly valued oy 3renda, wr.o saw .t as 
essential to her teaching 

in many ways, these teachers showed that tney were not immune 
from the effects of situational pressures But aroarently s.mjlar 
situations were read in very different ways It seemed tne teacher's 
interpretation of the situation was what was most influential 
making sense of events m the classroom, these teachers crew' t 0 ~ 
their own exper.ences and long-standing oeiiefs, as well as tne- 
perceptions of the immediate situation There was no immaculate 
perception' in these educational settings, only th.s orocess 0" 
interpretation 
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Despite the complexity of the interpretive orocess. teachers otter, wer? 
required to make very fast aecisior.s 3renda caor^rec .t r.eat.y w.ne.n 
she described this rapid on-the-spot decision ma*.ng as tne cu.c* 
think ) Several strategies for cooing w.tn tms complex, tv were 
suggested iron: tne data 

Particularly in high stress situations, tne teacners somet.me* acoearea 
to focus on just one or two o: the most salient asoects o: a situation 
and ignore other aspects In keeping with Dovie s ; i 9 7 7 o : conclusions, 
it seemed that this strategy might oe :ess tnan opt.mai, since 
sometimes came at the expense of missed opportunit.es ' For examoie 
Nan has been trying hard to meet Julie s neea :or oos.t.ve oe*r 
contacts oy enticing other children to join julie m her aramat.c piav 
out she is not having much success Man focuses ner attempts on Zita, 
a generally' neloful and corr.pl. ant chiia, but iai.s to note Zita s 
reluctance (Zita s needs were not well catered for .n tne suoseauent 
peer interaction with Julie, ana after a snort period, tne play broke 
down) 

Another strategy for dealing with the multitude of ;actors seemea to 
centre on the importance teachers placed on the identity of the 
participants in a great many of the observations, the identity of tne 
children mvoived was clearly a major influence on tne nature of the 
teacher s decisions For examoie, Brsnda usee ohysical removal of a 
child as a strategy to end peer conflict only when Charles was 
involved In her own words, Nan 'pussy-footed' iie oroceeaed gentiy 
and cautiously) or 'roused" de chastised soundly) deoendmg on 
whether the chiia involved was the fragile Ricnard or tne robust 
Dennis 

To make complex decisions swiftly, several teachers seemea to nave 
strategies mat tried to create at .east a few second s soace for tnought 
before decisive action was taken in 3renda s higniy oarUcuianstic 
program, where ruies were few and teacher inputs were decided on a 
situation-by-situation basis, time to read the situation was critical 
Brenda used what was almost a biofeedback routine, to sta/ calm, ana 
ilow her responses so there was time :or thought oerore action When 
entering peer conflict situations, Man otten as.ted a lot of auest.ons o: 
children, but seemed to oay little attention to the answers oeure 
decisively ending the conflict it seemed this mignt aiso nave seen a 
strategy for buying a uttie time' to reaa the situat.cn oerore acMng 

It seemed for each teacher, the weli-estaolishec nature o: certain 
patterns of interaction aiso neioea them ma.<e raoia sec.s.or.s These 
famihar strategies did not seem to rely as neavijy on a reading of tne 
immediate situation and seemed to allow tne 'eacners to ma.-.e some 
decisions without a lot of conscious thougnt For examoio, Ma; 
surprised and pleasea to see m tne observation narratives, 
frequent use of open-ended questions She said there rad been a t.m< 
when she was trying to alter her ^peecn oattems to mcluae th.s 
of questioning, when she had to stop and tnir.t oerore 



was 
h e r 
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utterance 3ut at the time oi this study, she no longer tnought aoout 
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it (Mar. s descnpt.on oi the .cr.g oer.oc conscious, ac.ve 

commitment tnat was required to mcorocrate new teacmng strategies 
»nto ones teach. ng repertoire was .n r.eeomg wit- me croces^ 
described by Tailey , tne teacher-par t.c.sar.r .n me ore..mmarv 7tud\ 
,Mc 5 e>an 

All of these strategies seemea to play some part .n tne teacr.^s or.-tne- 
spot decision making aocut tne nature of r.er own involvement r. 
chiiaren s peer .nteractions But perhaos the most important .nsignt to 
emerge from the studv was the realization tnat our attempts to ma*e 
sense of teacmng nave Deer, nmderea oy an om.ssion ,Ve nave 
approached the social wor.d oi tne classroom cei.evir.g that wr.at goes 
on there is teaching and learning In :act, wr.at goes on there s „v r.g 
For manv nours eacn wee*, tnis .arge grouo oi oeoo.e :mds wavs to 
live together m reasor.aDie narmony Wr.at napoens mere some o: 
tnat time, is wr.at we know ccn ver. t.or.a.ly as teacmng ana 
learning 

One of tne most widely-accepted assumptions aoout teacn.ng is tnat .t 
is a future-directed act.vity As Greene ;i984 284) describes, teaching 

i S 

the living Deing who is the teacher, intentionally trying to provoke 
diverse persons to reacn oeyond themselves, to become a.f.'erer.t, to 
enter a state more des.reacie than tne one they are oresen tiy 

3ut if we conf.ne our .rterest on v to those ruture-airected 
interactions, we miss a vital component - tne n^man interactions 
that constitute living togetner 

The use of the oroaaer conceot of l.ving to aescnoe what naooens 
between teacners ana children .s not a new iaea Froeoel mace use of 
it and it has continued to receive attent.cn from humanist educat.or. 
writers sucn as Ash. ton-Vvarner (1963), riugr.es :i958\ Jackson (1968). 
ana .Richardson (1967) Tne concept of .<vmg together enables one ,o 
move oeyond trie future-orientation mnerent .n teacmng or 
education, and incorporate tnat other important ascect of life 
educational settings - the nere and now The teachers in this stucv 
were not concerned solely with tne rutures of tneir chnarer. witn 
movement along developmental continuums Tney a. so were concerned 
with tn? qual.ty of life in trie present, tne we:.-oemg o: tne cm.arer. 
ana tnemseives, nere, today 

It seemed tnat tnese teacners were attemot.r.g ' o ma.nt^.n u oaiarce 
Between the demands oi tne nere and now, and tne :ac.l.ta tion o: 
development, witr. the former jeing tne more ur.aamer.tai concern .: 
no one was ir. ohys.cal jeopardy, i: tne grouo v/as reasonao.y set tied, 
and if the teacner was ma. n taming a :?v e l of oersonal we.l-oemg, tnen 
the ^romot.on of development oecame the dom.nant concern 
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It was Brer.da who fir t deserved her decision making ajoout tne 
nature of her intervention in children s oeer interact. ens as mciudir.g 
a turning point , or a point wnere the balance uppeo :rom one 
concern to the other This metaonor 01 a oalar.ee was round to oe 
ubefui in making sense o: tne patterns or interactions oose^vea w:tn 
other teachers 



they 



ODservations ana discussions wah these teacners suggested tr.at 
interpreted classroom events m tne context or the whole grouo 1: tne 
demands of tne nere and now required immediate resoiut.cn, their 
action was swift and focused on tne oresen t If their inter oret at ion o: 
the whole situation suggested more was possible, strategies that 
deliberately attempted to foster development were utilized ° Even as 
these strategies were used however, monitoring and interpretation 
continued If the interchange was a prolonged one, inevitat y a oomt 
would be reached where the balance Uoped, facilitation 01 deveiooment 
was set aside for the time Demg, and the teacher would act decisively 
to end the problem 

Suace does not permit a full discuss, on on the mar.Ked differences that 
were observed between these teachers m the ways m which they 
interpreted situations, but their :rr.age-of-self-as- teacher was found to 
be a major influence For example 

Rhonda 'the organizer", had created an elaborate system or conduct 
rules for cmlaren that effectively limited tne number or peer conflicts 
that occurred Rarely was Rhonda called uoon to 'enter these 
situations and when she did all that was required was a concise re 
-statement of the violated rule and the swift application of the 
consequence (usually the removal of an offending child " to a : ess social 
activity) 

Brenda believed the accuisition of conflict resolution skills was 
essential for her children and devotee; an immense amount of time to 
this, persevering with fachitative process-oriented .r.outs even as the 
remainder of the grouo moved towards uor^ar 

Nan, despite seeing value »n the cnuaren s acquisition or cor::..ct 
resolution sk.ils, seemed uncomfortable w:tn conflict and typica.iy 
moved quicKly towards ending it, often wah a proncuncemen t ' or ' a 
resolution (Man ^referred to focus her attention on he. Ding cmlaren 
gain access to peer play groups She l.naea her concerns in tnis ar^a 
to her desire to protect children from social reject. on. something sne 
had vivid memories of from her own childhood ^ 

To some extent, Kathy remained an enigma throughout the study She 
described herself as burnt-out' and observation^ suoported tnis 
image It seemed Kathy was engaged m a struggle to maintain her 
own sense of well-being and for fCathy, tne balance seemea heavily 
weighted towards the here and now Katny s patterns of interaction 
suggested that one of her major coping strategies was the 
of demands Whenever possible Katr.y avoided peer contacts" a'r.c 
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when intervention was called for, oMen aownolayeu the 
urging chilaren to ignore tne problem (the nev?r-mmd 
make adjustments m tneir plans to avoic :urtne: str::e 
relocating the Site 01 their oiav) 



1 1 u a t . o n 
r esoonse) or 
• o r e :< a m c . e , 



Conclusion 



Ihis was a complex ana detailea stuay, one tnat is irr.oossi&le to -onvey 
adequately m a short paper During tne last f lV e years, consiceraoie 
research activity has occurred in the area or teacner th.n.tsng ana 
practical knowledge, out few stuaies have attempted to imk teacner 
ooservations 01 teacher-cn.id interaction (Scrubert 
This is one of few that nas addressed ear.y 
teacher decision making at the level 
Such investigation o can make a 
understanding of teaching ana provide 
earlv childhooa teacner education 



thinking with 
Shulman 1987) 



nianooa 

or curriculum i m p i e m e n t a t . o n 
major contribution to o i r 
n ex pan dec knowleage sase :or 



C 
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